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ABSTRACT 



This paper documents the background of a curriculum 



framework, the Foundation Areas of Learning, for children from birth to age 3 
in South Australia. The paper examines some of the dilemmas in creating such 
a framework and some of the rewards as the system coped with the challenge of 
including its youngest learners in a clearly articulated curriculum framework 
for learners aged birth to 18 while striving to maintain the integrity of 
quality programs for this age group. Foundation Areas of Learning was 
designed to: (1) assist child care professionals in observing children and 

using the information in planning, implementing, and evaluating programs; (2) 
identify and articulate a range of developmental outcomes for children aged 
birth to 3 in center-based care; (3) define best practice and the 
competencies required by child care professionals to achieve the desired 
outcomes for young children; (4) encourage child care professionals to 
reflect on their beliefs and practices; (5) provide a framework for working 
in partnership with families and other caregivers and for providing them with 
detailed and specific feedback on each child's individual development; (6) 
provide caregivers with a tool for self-assessment; (7) support caregivers in 
the clear articulation of the importance of the first 3 years of life; and 
(8) promote the South Australia Department of Education Training and 
Employment's policies of social justice and reflect current understanding of 
cultural diversity, gender, access and equity, and the needs of Aboriginal 
children and children with additional needs. After discussing the context of 
early childhood education in South Australia and the development of 
Foundation Areas of Learning, including a trial implementation in 31 child 
care centers, the paper elaborates on the development of the South Australian 
Curriculum, Standards and Accountability framework for learners, aged birth 
to 18. Issues encountered in trying to design one framework which can provide 
continuity for the learner and which can allow for particular needs at 
identified points along the way are discussed. The complete Foundation Areas 
of Learning framework is included. (EV) 



YOUNGEST LEARNERS FIRST: ONE SYSTEM’S EXPERIENCE IN PLANNING A 
CURRICULUM CONTINUUM FOR LEARNERS FROM BIRTH TO EIGHTEEN YEARS 

/ wish to acknowledge the work of Professor Marjory Ebbeck, Pam Winter, Elspeth Harley and child care 
practitioners in 31 centres in South Australia for their commitment and determination in the development of 
Foundation Areas of Learning birth - three. 

Introduction 

Curriculum for the under threes is an area of controversy and potential difficulty. When we consider 
traditional notions of curriculum and what we now know about the powerful learning that can occur at this 
early age, we are faced with some real dilemmas which some fear could lead us down paths we may not wish 
to go. 

This paper documents a journey of travelling down the path of a curriculum framework for children from 
birth to three years of age. It looks at some of the dilemmas in doing this and some of the rewards as one 
system grapples with the challenge of including its youngest learners in a clearly articulated curriculum 
framework for learners from birth to eighteen, yet strives to maintain the integrity of quality programs for 
this age group. 

This conference has as its theme: How does early childhood education lead to lifelong learning? It includes 
as one of its aims: To encourage the clear articulation and communication between research and practice in 
the early years. That is really what this paper is about. Often the academic and the education administrator 
set out from similar starting points with common goals but somewhere along the journey different pathways 
are taken. Sometimes we get to similar destinations. On other occasions we do not end up in the same place. 
What I want to do is to describe a shared journey where academics, practitioners, providers and 
administrators are travelling together to improve the quality of learning and development for our youngest 
learners. We haven't yet covered the full course. We have a map with some main roads marked out, but we 
are still drawing in the highways and byways. 

The paper describes the process for developing a birth to three framework, the Foundation Areas of Learning 
that has been designed to: 

• assist child care professionals in observing children and use the information in planning, implementing 
and evaluating programs 

• identify and articulate a range of developmental outcomes for children aged from birth to 3 years in 
centre based care 

• define best practice and the competencies required by child care professionals to achieve the desired 
outcomes for young children 

• encourage child care professionals to reflect on their beliefs and practices 

• provide a framework for working in partnership with families and other caregivers, and for providing 
them with detailed and specific feedback on each child’s individual development 

• provide caregivers with a tool for self - assessment 

• support caregivers in the clear articulation of the importance of the first three years of life 

• promote the Department’s policies of social justice and reflect current understanding of cultural 
diversity, gender, access and equity and the needs of Aboriginal children and children with additional 



The paper then goes on to elaborate upon a new challenge - the development of the South Australian 
Curriculum, Standards and Accountability framework for learners from birth to eighteen years of age. Issues 
encountered in trying to design one framework which can provide continuity for the learner and which can 
allow for the particular needs at identified points along the way are discussed. 
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Context 

South Australia is one of the smallest of the eight states and territories within Australia. With a population of 
approximately 1 .4million and an aging population, one million of the total population live in the capital city 
of Adelaide. The state is characterised by very few regional centres, only two of which have populations in 
excess of 20,000. There are many very small rural and isolated communities. 

In a country of 19 million people. South Australia is a very small, but very significant player in the early 
childhood field. 

However it is a player with some unique issues that impact on the lives of young children. High levels of 
unemployment especially amongst youth and low average income are the reality for a large proportion of the 
population. Approximately 21% of the population are bom overseas and therefore many have no extended 
family nearby. Approximately 1.5% of the population is indigenous. (Australian Bureau of Statistics 1998) 

The multilingual, multicultural makeup of the community provides a richness of experiences and also 
demands that early childhood practitioners know how to work towards maintaining children's home 
languages and know about a diversity of child rearing practices. After English, Italian, Greek Cantonese 
Arabic and Vietnamese are the main languages spoken. Altogether in Australia there are about 200 
languages spoken, 48 of which are indigenous languages. 

Children's Services in South Australia 

As in many countries there is a complex multi model approach to service delivery for young children and 
their families. Parents find themselves often confronted with having to put together a patchwork of child care 
arrangement especially for very young children. Historically there has been a shortage of places for under 2's 
in long day care although the supply is higher than in some other states. In small rural communities it is often 
difficult to maintain children's services because of the high costs involved. A recent model in South Australia 
has been the development of integrated services that combine child care and preschool largely in those rural 
areas. 

Added to the issue of cost is the supply of highly trained staff, often a particular difficulty in rural areas. 
Preservice training occurs through two avenues - A four year university degree in Early Childhood Education 
(birth - eight) or through a diploma vocational education course offered by registered training organisations. 
Cutting costs due to recent changes in funding arrangements has often amounted to the demise of ongoing 
professional development, ultimately affecting the quality of care. 

One of the features of the children's services system in South Australia is its growth in the past eight years. 
The following show the extent of the growth. 



Number of services 


June 1990 


June 1998 


Government preschools 


420 


407 


Playcentres 


21 


36 


Occasional care in preschools 


14 


65 


Licensed child care centres 


152 


237 


Family Day Care schemes 


15 


12 


Out of school hours care services 


91 


181 


Vacation care services 


76 


151 


Mobile toy libraries 


14 


17 


Total 


803 


1106 



Table 1: number of children's services 1990,1998. (SA) 



(Department of Education Training and Employment 1998) 
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A decline in numbers of four year olds in the past four years has meant the closure of some smaller 
preschools and the recent changes in funding arrangements by the Commonwealth government have led to 
the closure of a number of child care centres. While approximately 95% of children attend preschool 
programs for four-year-olds there is a much smaller percentage using child care services. The level of 
unemployment and lack of family financial resources have meant that some families who would like to use 
child care centres carmot afford to do so. 

The South Australian Department of Education Training and Employment has responsibility for the planning 
and delivery of early childhood and school aged services, such as preschool, child care, family day care, toy 
libraries, playgroups, playcentres, and outside school hours care, and for the licensing of child care centres 
and baby sitting agencies and the approval of family day careproviders. The department has responsibility 
for care and education from birth to adulthood - lifelong learning. Included also as part of its responsibilities 
are employment, youth and training. 

This range of responsibilities puts the department in a unique position to bring consistency to the existing 
diversity and to assist in the improvement of quality for all young children who access programs. These 
opportunities are limited however because funding responsibilities are divided between the State (whose 
major responsibility is educational services) and the Commonwealth (whose major responsibility is child 
care services) 

Underpinning program quality in child care centres are two major legislative bases. Regulation provides the 
bottom line of minimum standards while the national Quality Improvement and Accreditation System for 
long day care centres builds on regulations, pays attention to quality practices and sets standards for 
improvement. 

For example the regulations under the Children's Services Act specify that the centre must have a curriculum 
policy and implementation strategies in the following areas 

• Statement of philosophy 

• parent and staff participation in the development of the centre curriculum 

• Individual developmental needs of children 

• Cultural relevance 

• Child self reliance self esteem 

• Children with disabilities 

• Gender equity 

• Excursions 

The Quality Improvement and Accreditation System is more specific and directive in that principle 16, for 
example, states 

The program is planned to reflect the centre 's philosophy and goals 
and defines high quality as indicated by 

• staff make regular observations of all children 's learning and development keeping well detailed 
records of how they are progressing against stated goals and using this information in further 
planning 

• staff use strategies that significantly influence children's learning and development. 

• There is continuous monitoring and evaluation of the program in consultation with parents. 

(National Childcare Accreditation Council 1993) 

The advent of the accreditation system along with the publication of the Foundation Areas of Learning for 
children from 3-5 stimulated an interest in practice improvement in child care settings. Questions were raised 
about programs for the under 3's. Practitioners were aware that they were watering down programs for older 
children and that was not what they wanted to do. People were wanting a way of planning for the youngest 
learners that built upon the unique characteristics of under threes as a group and could meet individual needs. 
They wanted a guide to help them to build the curriculum out of the caregiving practices that they felt were 
right for children of this age. 
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The State government, in recognition of the importance of the early years in terms of lifelong learning, 
implemented its Early Years Strategy and a decision was made to develop a curriculum framework for 
children from birth to three in centre based care. 



Foundation Areas of Learning 

Foundation Areas of Learning is not a core curriculum nor a syllabus but, rather, a curriculum framework. It 
is a document that individual practitioners and teams will expand upon to suit their children, their centres, 
and their community. 



In the development of the Foundation Areas of Learning for 3 to 5 year olds, curriculum is defined as of 
the inte roc lions, experiences and routines that are part oj each child s day (DEGS, 1996. 13) 

Interactions: are all of the interpersonal communications that promote learning, caring relationships and 
positive self-esteem. 

Experiences: are the results of opportunities that consolidate learning and provide new exciting challenges; 
they can be active or passive, planned or spontaneous. 

Routines: are the regular activities associated with the comfort, health and well being of the children; 
routines promote a sense of belonging and security when they are sensitive and responsive to the needs of 
each child. 

Curriculum is constructed and delivered within the concept of the three ’Cs’ of early childhood - the child, the 



context and the content. 

An outcomes planning model, (Table I), adapted from Bruce (1991 in DECS 1996) has 
birth to three framework to explicate all the important elements of the curriculum cycle 
framework. 
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Great importance is placed on a play based curriculum and the development of a positive self concept for 
each child, as this is seen to lay the foundation for learning. The framework uses three foundation areas of 
learning: 

The development of the psychosocial self: which includes the development of trust, secure attachment, self 
concept, identity (including cultural, racial and gender), autonomy, self-regulatory behaviour, warm 
relationships and social connections with others. 

The development of the physical self: which includes perceptual motor and sensory development, health and 
hygiene, gross and fine motor development, self help and care routines. 

The development of the thinking and communicating self which includes language, early literacy and 
numeracy, creativity, abilities and dispositions to play, to plan, reason, explore, experiment, communicate, 
persist and cope with transitions. 

The framework is arranged with the following components: 

Development, Skills and Attitudes: which describe what could be reasonably expected of children within the 
age range. This section provides a significant amount of the curriculum content. 

The Role of the Early Childhood Educator: which identifies the important attitudinal as well as practical 
aspects of the caring behaviour of adults, which is seen as fundamental to children's success as learners. 

Best Practice: which requires a sound understanding of child development and practice and describes 
experiences through which children may achieve 

Outcomes with Indicators: 

Outcomes identify the observable developmental milestones and learnings that are part of the development of 
each child. They are the results of sound planning and practice that take into consideration individual needs 
and potential. 

Indicators are the elements of the broader outcomes. They are observable signs that progressive development 
is occurring. The indicators are neither prescriptions nor prescriptive, but they can been used in a diagnostic 
way when planning individualised programs for young children. They represent the stepping off point for the 
next aspect of development. 

In constructing the framework a range of theoretical perspectives were drawn upon. Child development with 
reference to the NAEYC 12 Principles of Child Development and Learning (Bredekamp and Copple 1997: 
10-13) was emphasised. In particular, dynamic systems theory and its implications for physical development 
was considered. Berk and Greenspan caused us to focus on attachment and the need for very young children 
to develop a sense of trust in his/her caregiver. This led to the promotion of a primary caregiver model, 
something that a number of centres had difficulty implementing. However once it was tried the centres 
remarked on the difference it made in providing a settled and relaxed atmosphere. 

It was important to base the framework on current knowledge of child development within a socio-cultural 
context. Vygotsky's work and Bronfenbrermer's ecological systems theory gave a foundation for this and 
provided an approach which is consistent with departmental policies and approaches to emphasise inclusivity 
and reflect the needs of different groups within the community. While the framework highlights to the 
tremendous growth that occurs in the early period of life, especially in relation to the development of the 
brain, it was very important to focus on the caregiving practices because 

It is through responsive interactions with families and a few other special caregivers that infants develop a 
sense of a safe interesting and orderly world where they are understood and their actions bring pleasure to 
themselves and others. " 

tally, 1998:11 
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Development of the framework 

The department has a defined process for the development of curriculum initiatives, underpiimed by a strong 
belief that the success of any curriculum innovation will depend, largely, on how well it is introduced. The 
process for the birth - three curriculum project included the following steps: 

♦ Clearly identifying the needs for the project 

♦ establishing a Steering/Reference Group comprising key stakeholders to guide the project. For the birth - 
three project this included professional expertise from the community, childcare practitioners and the 
teaching institutions. 

♦ conducting a generative conference with practitioners 

♦ developing a trialing strategy 

♦ establishing a small writing team 

♦ engaging an expert as the major writer 

♦ completing a first draft and circulating it to both targeted and general audiences for critical analysis and 
feedback. This included cross curricular groups (Gender Equity, Equity, Aboriginal Education, 
Multiculturalism and Children with Special Needs) 

♦ implementing the trial, gathering and analysing feedback and redrafting the framework 

♦ providing professional development to explore the theories and approaches of the framework 
and still to be completed. . . 

♦ professional publication of the document 

♦ access to training for all staff with the implementation of the framework. 



The trial 

3 1 childcare centres were selected to participate in the trial of the framework through an Expression of 
Interest process. Participating centres included 

• 16 community based child care centres 

• 4 private centres 

• 5 integrated services 

• 5 preschools with occasional care 

• 1 community occasional care. 

The trial commenced with a training day, with release time for 2 qualified staff from each of the participating 
centres. Curriculum Officers from the Department and staff from the Lady Gowrie Child Centre (Resource 
and Advisory Program) provided support for staff during the ten week trial. Support included telephone 
consultations via a Help Line, site visits, newsletters, circulation of professional readings, site to site visits, 
group meetings and professional development sessions. 

100% of the questionnaires, distributed at the initial training day were completed at the end of the trial. 44 
responses were received from the 3 1 centres as 13 centres trialed the framework in two rooms. 



The practitioners who trialed the framework were extremely positive about its effectiveness. Their responses 
are shown in Figure 3. 



FOUNDATION AREAS OF LEARNING. BIRTH TO THREE 
USEFULNESS OF COMPONENETS OF FRAMEWORK 



D not useful 
® useful to very usefulj 
Qnil response ] 




Figure 3 Responses to trial of Foundation Areas of Learning 



Practitioners identified the strengths of the framework as 

• providing strength and direction 

• sound, relevant and appropriate 

• providing a strong focus on individuals 

• easy to use 

• challenging 

• time saving 

• comprehensive having everything in one document 

• encouraging reflection 

• supporting staff to talk with parents about their child's development, strengthened these partnerships 

• improving curriculum decision making 



One team leader from a trial centre summed up her feedback with 

significantly reduced stress on staff as they moved away from activities towards a more natural and 
relaxed program. Staff now feel more secure that children are being well cared for and their needs are being 



Reflections of Practitioners. 

Twelve months after the trial, the participating centres have reflected on their practices and the difference the 
framework has made. Staff from the Lady Gowrie Child Centre have identified the challenges the framework 
presented to a number of centres when aiming for a high quality program for infants and toddlers. One of the 
great strengths of the framework has been its power to support practitioners to reflect on, and change their 
practices. A number of staff say that they are also much more able to articulate why they are working in a 
particular way and can share better information with parents about their child's development. 
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Taking it on from birth to three - where are we going next? 

A recent policy direction within the Department of Education Training and Employment has caused us to 
take an exciting and challenging new turn - the development of the South Australian Curriculum, Standards 
and Accountability framework - a framework for learners from birth to eighteen. 

The new framework builds on the existing frameworks and aims to provide continuity of learning at the same 
time as retaining the program integrity at a local level and in an age appropriate way. While national 
requirements must guide the curriculum in the compulsory years of schooling in the eight areas of study a 
decision has been made that a group of essential learnings will form the basis of the curriculum and will be 
clearly visible in the learning for all. A set of new national goals for schooling places new importance on 
areas such as the development of analysis and problem solving skills, the qualities of seif confidence, active 
and informed citizenship, creativity and stewardship of the natural environment. The essential leanings will 
address these goals but will also recognise the existing focus of the early years cumcuium. 

The essential learnings aim to provide learners with 

• skills and dispositions to be active informed citizens 

• capacities and design skills to develop new ways of thinking, solving problems and making decisions for 
a socially just society 

• ability to make informed choices about their lives and their learning. 

The essential learnings are about values, dispositions, skills and understandings that are considered crucial in 
the education and development of all learners in our care. They recognise that development of these take 
place in every context of a learner's life. 

Work is in progress. 

At this point in time the essential learnings encompass 

• identities 

• interdependence 

• thinking 

• communications 

• futures. 

The framework will describe the entitlement for all learners and will consist of 

• curriculum scope 

• indicative outcomes and standards 

• accountability mechanisms. 

Initial issues have arisen as the compulsory schooling sector determines how to incorporate national 
requirements such as literacy and numeracy benchmarks. The first curriculum standard is identified at 
approximately seven years of age. (year2) 

Lively discussions have occurred about the notion of standards and benchmarks as part of the deliberations. 
There has been much debate about the ways of organising curriculum with suggestions for total consistency 
giving way to the preservation of diversity within a united framework. Tliere is a growing recognition that in 
the very early years the curriculum comes from the child, is centred on interactions, and is built around the 
caregiving practices. 

The writing phase is about to begin. It will be carried out by a consortium of academics and practitioners. 
Already the advice that is being provided from a range of reference groups is reflecting aspects of strong 
practice already evident in the early years. Comment has included the need to build on from what the child 
already knows and can do and the important place of play and self directed activity in the curriculum. The 
Foundation Areas of Learning birth to three will provide a strong base from which to build the learning of all 
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children as they progress through the range of educational services that are available to them, and through 
lifelong learning. 
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